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THE  PENNY 


P R E F A C E. 

I WISH  to  explain  the  appearance  of  this  pub- 
lication at  the  present  time. 

When  it  was  resolved  to  issue  the  Florin  I so- 
licited attention  in  an  influential  quarter  to  the  evils 
of  the  plan.  When  the  result  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  became  known,  I again  represented  to 
an  influential  personage  the  danger  of  the  course 
proposed.  Shortly  afterwards  I solicited  attention 
in  the  same  quarter  to  the  plan  advocated  in  these 
pages.  Since  then  the  excellent  pamphlets  of  Mr. 
Rathbone,*  Dr.  Gray,^  Mr.  Minasi,^  and  Mr.  Laurie,* 
have  appeared.  All  these  writers  advocate  the  Penny 
as  the  proper  basis  of  a Decimal  Currency.  The 
principle  of  a Penny  basis  is  now  supported  by  the 
Times'  City  Article.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 

1 Ridgway,  Piccadilly.  ^ Idem. 

® Alliston,  Islington  Green. 

* Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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PREFACE. 


sc’^eral  methods  proposed  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Having  reconsidered  their  different  claims,  and  re- 
maining convinced  of  the  superiority  of  that  method 
wl.ich  I drew  up  and  submitted  before  these  pam- 
phlets appeared,  I venture  at  this  stage  of  the 
CO  itroversy  to  make  it  public. 


A 


If  the  Penny  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  a Decimal 
coinage,  the  copper  circulation  will  not  be  interfered 
with  at  all.  Farthings  can  be  expressed  in  as  few 
figures  by  decimal  fractions  as  by  vulgar  fractions. 
There  would  be  no  objection,  however,  to  tenths 
of  a penny,  if  such  coins  should  be  desired;  only, 
if  such  coins  are  issued,  perhaps  we  ought  to  have 
half-tenths  as  well  as  tenths  of  a penny,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  express  the  same  value  as  is  now 
expressed  by  the  farthing.  Should  it  be  considered 
advisable  to  have  tenths  instead  of  farthings,  the 
alteration  need  not  be  made  until  the  decimal  svstem 
had  fairly  got  into  play.  The  farthing  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  decimal  computation. 

Dr.  Gray  thinks  that  a silver  ten-penny  piece  is 
the  only  new  coin  required.  This  he  proposes  to 
call  an  Albion.  It  is  his  conviction  that,  although 
the  Pound  is  to  continue  in  use,  people  will  be 
induced  to  keep  their  accounts  and  name  their  prices 
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in  Alisons,  just  as  the  Franc  is  used  in  France. 
Should  the  albion  meet  with  a considerable  amount 
of  favour,  perhaps  some  accounts  would  be  kept  in 
pcunds,  albions,  and  pence.  But  this  is  the  utmost 
that  we  can  expect;  because,  so  long  as  gold  is 
used  for  the  standard  of  value,  and  so  long  as  the 
sovereign  is  the  principal  gold  coin,  it  is  next  to 
certain  that  prices  will  continue  to  be  named  in 
p(  unds.  If  the  sum  be  named  in  pounds,  albions, 
ar  d pence,  it  will  be  put  down  so ; because  the  incon- 
venience  of  having  to  do  a sum  of  long  division  for 
enery  entry  of  cash  would  be  too  great.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
tl  e substitution  of  pounds,  albions,  and  pence  for 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  would  be  sufficient  to 
irduce  a voluntary  change  from  the  establislied  rule. 
A any  who  might  desire  to  use  the  albion  would  find 
tl  emselves  unable  to  do  so.  It  would  be  of  no  use 
fcr  a shopkeeper  to  adopt  it  if  it  be  not  used  by  the 
bulk  of  his  customers.  The  probability  is,  that  its 
novelty,  like  that  of  the  Florin,  woidd  prevent  it 
fr^m  reaching  that  degree  of  favour  with  which  a 
half-crown  is  regarded.  To  assist  us  in  judging 
whether  accounts  are  likely  to  be  kept  in  albions, 
let  us  ask  why  they  should  not  be  kept  in  pence? 
Viren  we  are  going  to  use  high  figures,  another 
ten  is  of  no  great  importance.  It  is  not  much 
more  trouble  to  say  10,000  pence  than  it  is  to  say 
1.000  albions.  It  is  rather  less  troubhi  to  write  40 1 
pnice,  than  it  is  to  express  decimally  46  albions 
and  1 penny  thus,  46.1.  The  difference  between 
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keeping  accounts  in  pence  and  in  albions  is  one  of 
degree  only,  and  not  of  principle.  The  same  diffi- 
culty  which  would  arise  as  to  keeping  accounts  in 
pence  while  shillings  and  pounds  are  used,  would 
occur  (though  in  a less  degree j if  accounts  were 
required  to  be  kept  in  albions  while  the  pound 
continued  in  common  use.  If  we  can  dispense  with 
a decimal  gold  coin,  may  we  not  dispense  with  a 
decimal  silver  coin,  and  keep  our  accounts  in  pence 
only  ? People  may  do  this  now  if  they  like.  It 
is  not  done,  because  the  accounts  would  be  in  dis- 
cordance with  the  coins.  We  cannot  expect  to  have 
decimal  accounts  if  our  coins  are  not  decimal. 

In  addition  to  the  Albion,  Mr.  IMinasi  advocates 
the  coinage  of  a gold  j^iece  worth  100  pence,  to  be 
called  an  Imperial,  which  is  to  enter  into  rivalry 
with  the  present  pound.  The  only  objection  to  this 
is,  that  people  are  so  used  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  that  a very  long  time  w'ould  elapse  before 
imperials,  albions,  and  pence  came  into  universal 
or  even  into  general  use.  There  is  nothing  which 
would  create  more  discontent  than  the  protracted 
use  of  two  systems  at  once. 

To  obvdate  this,  I propose  that  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  should  be  pressed  into  the  service  of 
decimals.  I pi  opose  that  a silver  com  of  ten  pence 
shall  be,  and  be  called,  a Shilling  ?s^ew  Currency ; 
and  that  a gold  coin  of  one  hundred  pence  shall 
be,  and  be  called,  a Pound  ^ew  Currency.  To  carry 
this  into  effect,  it  would  be  advisable  to  procure 
some  such  enactments  as  these  in — 
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A Bill  to  facilitate  the  Decimal  Comjjutation  of  Money. 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  Money  should  be  computed 
b}  Decimals : and  whereas  it  is  the  practice  in  describing 
th ; amount  of  a sum  of  Money  to  state  the  number  of 
P(  unds,  Shillings,  Pence,  and  parts  of  a ]>enny  which  it 
mny  contain;  Be  it  enacted.,  by  &c.  &c.,  that  on  and  after 
a certain  future  day,  which  shall  be  fixed  upon,  named,  and 
published  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
T]  easury,  or  any  three  of  them : In  the  description  of  the 
an.ount  of  a sum  of  Money,  a Pound  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  worth  One  Hundred  Pence,  and  a Sliilllng  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  worth  Ten  Pence,  unless  it  shall  appear  that 
th' ) values  wdilch  are  Indicated  by  the  present  mode  of  com- 
prtation  be  meant. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  the  mode  of  computation 
in  use  at  the  present  time,  by  which  a Pctund  is  deemed 
to  be  worth  Two  Hundred  and  Forty  Pence,  and  a Shilling 
is  deemed  to  be  worth  Twelve  Pence,  shall  be  called  the 
Old  Currency;  and  the  mode  of  computation,  by  which 
a Pound  is  deemed  to  be  worth  One  Hundred  Pence,  and 
a Shilling  is  deemed  to  be  worth  Ten  Pence,  shall  be  called 
th  ; New  Currency. 

And  he  it  Enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
to  make  those  Coins  which  are  at  present  worth  Twm  Hun- 
dr3d  and  Forty  Pence  each  and  Twelve  Pence  each,  of 
less  value  at  any  time  than  they  are  now. 

The  new  pound  would  be  exactly  five-twelfths  of 
the  old.  Five  pounds  old  currency  would  be  twelve 
pc  unds  new  currency.  I may  here  remark,  that 
th  ose  banks  which  now  issue  cash  notes  might  be 
al  owed  to  issue  them  as  low  as  ten  pounds  new 
cu  rrency. 

The  reduction  of  any  amount  in  the  old  currency 
in  ,0  pence  shews  the  amount  in  new  currency  terms. 
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Thus,  £2.  145.  11c/.  old  currency  is  659  pence;  that 
(I4  is  to  say,  six  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  nine  pence 

new  currency.  A table  of  convenient  size  could 
readily  be  made.  From  this  table  it  would  he  better 
to  exclude  halfpence  and  farthings. 

I Every  value  in  the  old  currency  has  a precise 

equivalent  in  the  new;  so  that  while  the  transition 
in  the  circulation  is  going  on,  payments  can  easily 
/'  be  made,  partly  in  the  old  coinage  and  partly  in 

the  new.  If  there  is  no  table  at  hand  when  a person 
wants  to  know  how  much  an  amount  in  new  cur- 
rency terms  comes  to  in  old  currency  terms,  all 
j he  has  to  do  is  to  treat  the  figures  as  pence,  and 

divide  by  12  and  20  as  at  present.  If  he  wants 
to  know  how  much  an  amount  in  the  old  currency 
, comes  to  in  the  new  currency,  all  he  has  to  do  is 

to  find  the  number  of  pence,  and  there  it  is  at  once. 
Should  an  unlearned  person  experience  difficulty, 
let  him  he  told  to  treat  every  amount  as  containing 
so  many  pence.  Everybody  is  capable  of  tliis. 

•j-  • The  cashier  at  a bank  (or  other  person  receiving 

money),  before  the  day  to  be  named  by  the  Treasury, 
^ would  first  pick  out  the  old  currency  coins  and  count 

them  as  usual;  he  would  then  count  the  coins  of 
tlie  new  currency,  and  looking  at  the  table  he 
— would  add  their  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the 

old  currency.  After  the  day  named  he  would  first 
pick  out  the  coins  of  the  new  currency ; then  he 
would  count  the  coins  of  the  old  currency,  and 
looking  at  the  table  he  would  add  their  equivalent 

to  the  amount  of  the  new  currency. 

* 
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The  time  in  which  the  new  system  could  be  got 
ii  to  work  depends  upon  the  Mint.  The  only  new 
coins  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  are 
tl  e shilling  and  the  pound.  Effectual  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  diminishing  the  circulation  of 
tl  e present  gold  coinage  and  the  old  shilling  in 
p:  oportion  as  the  new  coinage  progresses.  The  issue 
oi  five-penny  pieces  should  be  the  next  step ; in  such 
c£  se  the  six-penny  piece  had  better  be  withdrawn. 
Half-crowns  will  be  worth  just  three  shillings  new 
currency,  and  crowns  will  be  worth  just  six  shillings 
now  currency.  A gold  piece  of  two  pounds  new 
currency  would  be  a useful  coin  ; and  a gold  piece 
oi  ten  pounds  new  currency,  while  it  would  give 
scope  for  a beautiful  piece  of  money,  might  also  be 
useful  in  the  statement  of  very  large  amounts.  The 
now  coins  should  show  on  the  reverse  the  number 
oi'  pence  they  are  worth. 

This  plan  of  decimal  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  price  of  bullion, 
and  consequently  with  the  standard  of  value.  Be- 
c£  use,  as  160  ounces  produce  exactly  623  pounds 
ol:l  currency,  800  ounces  will  produce  exactly  7476 
p(tunds  new  currency,  and  200  ounces  will  produce 
exactly  1869  pounds  new  currency.*  Let  1869  pounds 

' The  superiority  of  a Decimal  system  may  be  seen  in  working 
out  these  sums. 

1.  If  IbO  oz.  produce  G23  pounds  old  currency,  what  will 
1 >z.  produce  ? 

The  well-known  method  is  to  reduce  the  pounds  to  shillings 
anl  then  into  pence,  which  we  divide  by  IGO.  Then  we  divide 
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new  currency  be  divided  by  200,  and  the  anstver  will 
be  934|  pence;  that  is  to  say,  nine  pounds,  three 
shillings,  and  fourpence  halfpenny  new  currency, 
which  is  the  same  as  £*3.  175.  old  currency, 

the  price  given  by  the  Bank  for  an  ounce  of  gold. 
The  Bank  can  still  deduct  one  part  in  623,  and  the 
bullion  dealers  can  still  deduct  three  halfpence  from 
the  bank  price.  The  bullion  dealers’  price  for  an 
ounce  of  gold  tvill  be  nine  pounds,  three  shillings, 
and  threepence  new  currency,  or  933  pence,  which 
is  equal  to  £S.  175.  9t/.  old  currency.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  notice  the  manifold  objections  to 
the  Pound,  Florin,  Cent,  and  Mil  scheme,  because 
I think  it  has  received  sufficient  exposure  from  other 
publications  to  ensure  its  condemnation  ; but  I cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  here,  that  the  Bank  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  an  ounce  of  gold  in  such  a 
coinage.  This  is  the  working  of  a plan  whose  ad- 
vocates maintain,  that  a change  in  the  gold  coins 
of  account  will  alter  the  standard  of  value.  The 
standard  of  value,  or  rather  the  measure  now  com- 
monly used,  is  a certain  fractional  part  of  an  ounce 
of  gold;  that  is  to  say,  so  many  934iJ,ths  of  an 
ounce.  Consequently,  the  actual  standard  of  value 


l)y  12  and  20  to  find  the  answer  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
of  the  old  currency. 

2.  If  200  oz.  produce  18G9  pounds  new  currency,  what  will 

•• 

1 OZ.  produce? 

All  that  has  to  be  done  is,  to  divide  1809.00  by  2U0,  and 
the  answer  appears  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  the  new 
currency. 
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is  the  Penny,  which  is  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 

T ie  Bank  price  for  gold  simply  means,  that  the 
Bunk  returns  the  same  metal  to  the  seller  in  coins 
w lich  are  of  an  ounce.  The  standard  of  value 

is  not  altered  if  we  choose  to  measure  by  934^5  in- 
stead of  ^ different  way  of  measuring, 

bi  t it  is  precisely  the  same  standard ; because  the 
qi  antity  of  gold  in  a pound  new  currency  would 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  and  value  of 
tli3  new  coin  as  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a pound 
old  currency  bears  to  the  size  and  value  of  a sove- 
re  gn.  It  is  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  a Penny 
basis,  that  the  penny  is  the  measure  of  the  present 
pc  Lind.  The  pound  old  currency  is  undeniably  mea- 
sured by  the  number  of  pence  it  contains,  namely, 
2*^0.  I follow  tliis  example  in  proposing  that  the 
pound  new  currency  shall  contain  a certain  number 
of  pence,  that  is  to  say,  100. 

The  advantage  of  decimal  pounds,  shillings,  and 
peace  is,  that  as  the  old  pounds  and  shillings  disap- 
peired  from  the  circulation,  people  would  be  forced 
inio  easy  decimal  computation;  and  instead  of  having 
to  learn  decimals  in  order  to  understand  the  pound, 
flo  -in,  cent,  and  mil  scheme,  the  people  would  be 
taught  decimals  unawares  by  the  new  shilling  and 
th(!  new  pound.  In  fact,  this  plan  need  not  be 
called  decimals  at  all;  it  is  merelv  the  substitution 
of  simple  arithmetic  in  the  place  of  compound  arith- 
nu  tic.  Persons  who  understand  decimals  should  not 
despise  the  apprehension  which  the  mention  of  de- 
cii  lals  is  apt  to  create  in  the  minds  of  many.  These 
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latter  ask  with  some  alarm,  whether  they  are  to  go 
to  school  again '?  If  an  alteration  in  the  coinage 
involved  a knowledge  of  the  differential  calculus, 
perhaps  some  of  those  who  demand  a decimal  cur- 
rency would  not  be  quite  so  ready  for  a change. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  who  would 
delight  in  having  recourse  to  scientific  resources  still 
more  subtle,  if  they  could  be  made  available.  It  is 
not  quite  certain  w^hether  the  promoters  of  the  pound, 
florin,  cent,  and  mil  scheme,  who  are  correctly  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gray  as  consisting  principally  of  ma- 
thematicians from  Cambridge,^  would  be  very  much 
pleased  at  the  adoption  of  a plan  ■which  does  not 
require  a knowledge  of  decimals.  Would  it  be  unfair 
to  suggest  that  they  are  anticipating  a variety  in  the 
examinations!  They  may  be  looking  forward,  per- 
haps, to  posing  questions,  founded  upon  some  such 
case  as  that  of  a respectable  female,  who  having 
sold  a pound  of  butter  for  thirteen  pence  (or  thirteen 
four-mil  pieces),  is  in  a state  of  considerable  bewil- 
derment at  being  compelled  to  receive  a shilling 
and  a half-penny  in  payment.  It  would  be  a very 
tame  affair  indeed,  if  the  poor  market-wmman  was 
only  called  upon  to  reflect  whether  a ten-penny  bit 
and  three-pence  w'as  not  the  same  thing  as  a tw^elve- 
penny  bit  and  a penny. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  ignorant  persons  w^ould 
be  liable  to  loss  in  selling  an  article  in  old  currency 
terms  after  the  day  to  be  named  by  the  Treasury. 


' They  are  not  resident  Members  of  the  University. 
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I ‘ the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  proposed  does  not 
sufficiently  provide  for  such  cases,  let  other  provision 
b 3 made.  It  would  probably  be  unnec(;ssary,  because 
there  would  doubtless  be  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
G overnment,  to  supply  full  information  about  the 
diange.  The  Parochial  Clergy  in  rural  places,  and 
IN  .unicipal  Authorities  in  the  towns,  would  be  likely 
t(  exert  themselves  in  the  matter,  especially  if  urged 
t(  do  so  by  a central  authority.  Besides  which, 
b ' means  of  the  Post-Office,  the  tables  and  other 
papers  can  be  left  at  every  house  in  the  kingdom 
ir  a few  davs. 

V 

In  conclusion  let  me  observe,  that  it  is  impossible 
fcr  Government  to  be  neutral  or  inactive.  If  Go- 
v(Tnment  issues  the  Florin,  it  encourages  the  plan 
oj ' which  that  coin  is  a part ; if  Government  ceases 
tc  issue  Florins,  that  particular  plan  is  discouraged. 
Ttie  Florin  is  still  issued;  but  the  pound,  florin, 
c(nt,  and  mil  scheme  threatens  too  much  positive 
irjury  as  well  as  inconvenience,  besides  furnishing 
u:.  with  indifferent  arithmetic  (see  Mr.  Laurie’s  pam- 
pldeG),  to  induce  Government  to  adopt  it.  The 
Psnny  basis  receives  an  increasing  support.  Next 
in  importance  to  having  a precisely  equivalent  value 
in  either  currency,  is  the  speed  with  which  it  can  be 

* The  elaborate  tables  of  Mr.  Laurie  are  well  worth  the 
at  ention  of  arithmeticians.  They  are  constructed  to  shew  the 
su  )eriority  of  the  Albion  in  comparison  with  the  plan  recom- 
m(  tided  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  They  are  applicable 
to  any  plan  which  takes  the  Penny  for  its  basis,  by  moving  the 
deiimal  point. 


carried  into  effect.  With  decimal  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  we  should  have  some  grumbling  from 
those  who  dislike  change,  but  every  day  would  bring 
us  nearer  to  the  end  of  it.  The  action  of  this 
method  would  be  like  the  behaviour  of  the  intrusive 
bird,  who,  not  content  with  a lodgment,  proceeds  as 
he  progresses  in  size  to  eject  the  original  occupants. 
Pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  the  obstacles  to 
decimal  computation : we  snatch  them  from  hostile 
grasp  and  vanquish  the  enemy  with  his  own  weapons. 


t 


